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fish a few fron the beginning. |! Instead. of 
twenty copies taken.in the Atlantic cities, Phila- 
delphia consumed many hundreds, New. York 


eight hundred !—and we had sometimes a diffi? 
culty in supplying the demand from «all other 
parisof the Union. - The second year, notwith- 
standing every name without the proper credit 


» Of five dailars to it was stricken from the 
a lar 
selve#ynder our banner; the amount has been}. 
daily augmented since, and the edition of 1836, 
P (volumes 7 and 8) has been again considerably] ° 


jncreased, in anticipation of the averags addi- 
tion of names. 
The cireulation of the work val been exceed- 
ed itv the case of certain weekly news and mis- 
Haneous papcrs after a long course of years, 
never, when’ the pricesof this periodical, 
which isthat of ther Quarterly Reviews, 
is considéred, has ‘i een equalled in America, 
nor has this decided success been usually miain- 
© tained for so long a period as three years 
This looking back to, our incipient condi- 
tion, ie it teaches us humility, causes a feel- 
ing of eMtitude to our patrons which it is not 
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my feelings were reciprocated by whole" party. I 
was evidently We trop. 

“ Do you kaow Mr. Harcourt?” at Inst said Lady de 


waltheg for ‘the ac 






* Belicve me itis the- same, Newland,” said Hareoun, 


coming to yne, and offering his hand, which I took with 


a s a long while ‘since we met,” observed Cecilia, 
it necessary to. say. scincthing, but at the same 


book’, | re ow — like to enter upon my affairs before Har- 
Wdditional ‘number had enrolled the 


ms Thi is, Miss de Clare,” replied 1, fogel was not exactly 

Plosoag “se my reception ;»* but E have been fortunate] 
sinc the pleasure of sceirig you last.” 

Cecilia and her mother looked earnestly, as much as to 


“say, in what ?—but did not like to ask the by ane 
“ There is no one present who is not we! inted 


with my history,” observed I, “that is; until time 
that TP left you and Lady de Clare, and I have no wish to 
create mystery. I have at last discovered my father.” 

hope.we are to congratulate you, Mr. Newland,” 
said Lady de Clare. 

“ As far as respéctability and family are concerned, I 
certainly have no reason to be ashamed,” replied I. “ He 
is the brother of an earl, and a general in the army: Elis 
name I will not mention until I have seen hia, and I am 
formally and openly acknowledged. I have #lso the ad- 
vantage of being an only son,’ and if I am not disin- 
herited, heir to considerable property,” continued I, smil- 
ing sareastically. _“Perhaps.I may now be ‘better 
received than I have been as Saphet Newland the Found. 
ling; bat, Lady de Clare, I am afraid that I have in- 
traded unseasonably, and will now take my leave. Good 
morning ;” and without waiting for a reply, I made a 
hasty retreat, and gained the door. 
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y, colou ‘ing every thing with the most. 
and in walked Harcourt, ‘ 
announced. “ the wakety: : 
_.® Ae chair for Mr. Harcourt,” Baid I to the walls with 


ye is said: Harcourt, “I come fortwo} 
in the first feet am commissioned by the adi 


“ Mr. Harcourt, for interrupting 
you, but I ambassador from the ladies in: 
question. Tee make you their confident if they 
please, but I any not at all inclined todo the.same. Ex. 
planation, after what I witnessed and felt this-morning, 
is quite unnecessary. I surrender all claims upon either _ 
<< de Clare or her daughter, if I ever was so a cate 

ine that Lhad any, ‘The first reason of 
rst ‘therefore useless’ to proceed with. May i ack 
‘reason which has procured me this honour?” 

«TJ hardly know,” Mr. Newland, replied Harcourt, co- 
arieg deeply, “ whether, after what you have now said, ~ 
I ought to proceed vith the second— it related to myself.” 

“I am albattention, Mr. Harcourt,” replied I, bowing 
politely. 

“It was tosay, Mr. Newland, that I should have taken 
the earliest opportunity after my reéovery, had you not 
disappeared so strangely, tc have expressed my sorrow 
for my conduct towards you, and to have acknowledged 
that I had beef deservedly punished ; more perhaps by 
my own feelings of remorse, than the at hi wound 
Thad received by your hand. I take even this oppor : 
tunity, ger 3 not apparently a favourable one, of ex. “, 
pressing what I consider it my duty, asa gentleman who 
has wronged another, to express. I certainly was ee 
to add more, but there is so little chance of its bein: well 
received, that Mhad better dgfer it to some future ae 
tunity, ime may confe, gnd I certainly trust. i 
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Iam not deserving of the coldness with which I am 
iow received. Mr. Newland, with every wish for your 
happiness, I will now take my leave ; but I must say, it 
is with painful feelings ; as I feel that the result of this 
interview will be the cause of great distress to those 
who are bound to you, not only by gratitude, but sincere 
regard.” . 

Harcourt then bowed, and quitted the room, “ It’s 
all very well,”? muttered 4, “ but 1 know the world, and 
am not to be soothed down by a few fine words. I trust 
‘that they will betsurry for their conduct, but see me 
agaiit inside of their doors they will not,” and I sat 


Fleta as soon as I ha 


ing it. 


not ; I felt that I had acted harshly, tosay no more. I 
ought to have listened to an explanation sent by Cecilia 
and her mother, after her coming down stairs to me to 
expostulate. “They were under grett obligations to me, 
and by my quick resentment, I rendered the obligations 
more onerous. It was unkind of me—and I wished 
that Harcourt had not left the room. As for his con- 
duct, I tried to find fault withit, but could not. It was 
entlemanly and feeling. The fact was, I was in a very 
humour, and could not, at the time, discover the 
*reason, which was neither more nor less than that I was 
more jealous of finding Harcourt so intimate at Lady 
de Clare’s, than I was at the unpalatable reception 
which I had met. The waiter came in, and brought 
me a note from Mr. Masterton. 

* T have this morning received a summons from your 
father, who returned, it_appears, two days ago, and is 
now at the Adelphi Hotel. J am sorry to say, that step- 

ing out of his carriage when trageling, he missed his 
ooting,and has snapped his tendon Achilles. He is 
laid up orf a couch, and, as you may suppose, his amiabi- 
lity is not*increased by the accident, and the pain at- 
tending it. Ais he has requested me to bring forward 


sence, and their hav: 


and folly, 


you not jealous at finding her 
ort ?” 


~ “ Exactly so, sir.” 


man nature. 
of Mr. Cophagus is necessary, 1 propose that we shall| she?” 
start for Reading to-morrow at nine o’clock. I have a 
curiosity to go down there, and having a leisure day or 
I wish to see my old ac- 
quaintance, Timothy, and your shop. Answer by the 
bearer, “ J. MasTERTOoN.” 

I wrote a few lines, informing Mr. Masterton that [ 
would be with him at the appointed hour, and then sat 
down to my solitary meal. How different from when I 
was last at this hotel! Now I knew nobody. I had to 
regain my footing in society, and that could only be ac- 
complished by being acknowledged by my father ; and as 
soon as that was done, I would call upon Lord Winder- 
mear, who would quickly effect what I desired. The 
next morning I was ready at. nine-o’clock, and set off 
with post horses, with Mr. Masterton, in bis own car- 
riage. I told bim what had occurred the day before, and 
how disgusted I was at my reception. 

“Upon my word, Japhet, I think you are wrong,” 
replied the old gentleman ; “ and if you had not told me 
of your affection for Miss Temple, to see whom, by-the- 
by, I confess to be one of the chief motives of my going 
down with you, I should suppose that you were blinded by 
jealousy. Does it not occur to you, that if Mr. Harcourt 
was admitted to the ladies at sueh an early hour, there 
is preference shown him in that quarter? And now I 
recollect that I heard something about it. Harcourt’s 
elder brother died, and he ’s come into the property, and 
I heard somebody say that he would in all probability 
succeed in gaining the handsomest girl in London, with 
a large fortune—that it was said to be a match. Now, 
if such is the case, and you broke in upon a quiet re- 
union between two young people about to be united, 
almost without announcement, and so unexpectedly, after 
a lapse of so long a time, surely you cannot be surprised 
at there being a degree of confusion and restraint—more 
especially after what had passed between Harcourt and 

ou. Depend upon it that was the cause of it. Had 
Lady de Clare and her daughter been alone, your recep- 
tion would have been very different; thdeed, Cecilia’s 
following you down stairs, proves that it was not from 
coldness towards you: and Harcourt calling upon you, 
and the conversation which took place, is another proof 
that you have been mistaken.” 

“] never viewed it in that light, certainly, sir,” observ- 
ed I. “I Merely perceived that I was considered intru- 
sive, and finding in the. company one who had treated me 
iil, and had been my antagonist in the field, I naturally 
supposed that he had prejudiced them against me. I hope 
I may be wrong ; but I have seen so much of the world, 
young as I am, that I have become very suspicious.” 

“ Then discard suspicion as fast as you can, it will 
only make you unhappy, and not prevent your being de- 
ceived. If you are suspicious, you will have the con- 
stant fear of deception ganging over you, which poisons 
existence.” 


terton in a very absurd manner. 


inn and give us the answer. 
dinner. 


Timothy, I'll defy them.” 


never make him serious.” 


then introduced Mr. Masterton. 


Mrs. Cophagus. 


welcome.” 


neither do I find it seemly.” 
land has laid aside his dress. 


tenets, 


in yours we find imperfection. 


of pride.” 





After these remarks I remained silent for some time 
I was analysing my own feelings, and I felt that I had 
acted in a very absurd manner. The fact was, that one 
of my castle buildings had been, that I was to marr 
a found my own father, and this it 
was which had actuated me, almost without my know- 
I felt jealous of Harcourt, and that, without be- 
ing in love with Miss de Clare, but actually passionately 
fond of another person ; I felt as if I could have married 
her without loving her, and that I could give up Susan- 
nah Temple, whom I did love, rather than that of a being 
whom I considered as almost of my own creation, should 
herself presume to fall in love, or that another should 
dare to love her, until I had made up my mind whether 
I should take her myself; and this after so long an ab- 
lie given up all hopes of ever seeing 
me again. The reader may smile at the absurdity, still 
more at the selfishness of this feeling ; so did I, when I 
had reflected upon it, and I despised myself for my vanity 


“What are you thinking of, Japhet?” observed Mr. 
Masterton, tired with my long abstraction. 

“'Phat I have been making a most egregious fool o' 
myself, sir,” replied I, “ with respect to the De Clares.” 

“I did not say so, Japhet ; but, to tell you the truth, 
I thought something very like it. 


“T'll tell Susannah Temple when I see her, that she 
may form some idea of your constancy,” replied Mr. 
Masterton, smiling. “ Why, what a dog in the manger 
you must be—you can’t marry them both. Still, under 
the circumstances, can analyse the feeling—it is natu- 
ral, but all that is natural is not always creditable to hu- 
Let us talk a little about Susannah, and 
immediate evidence as to your identity, and the presence Ahen all these vagaries will be dispersed. How old is 


Mr. Masterton plied me with so many questions rela- 
tive to Susannah, that her image alone soon filled my 
mind, and I recovered my spirits. 
she will say to my being in this dress, sir,” observed I. 
“ Had | not better change it on my arrival ?” 

“ By no means; [ll fight your battle—I know her 
character pretty well, thanks to your raving about her.” 

We arrived in good time at Reading, and as soon as we 
alighted at the inn, we ordefed dinner, and then walked 
down to the shop, where we found Timothy very busy 
tying down and labeling. He was delighted to see Mr. 
Masterton, and perceiving that I had laid aside the qua- 
ker’s dress, made no scruple of indulging in his humour, 
making a long face, and thee-ing and thou-in 


to Mr. Cophagus, and beg that he would allow me to 
bring Mr. Masterton to drink tea, and to call at the 
We then returned to our 


“ Whether they will ever make a quaker of you, Ja- 
phet, I am very doubtful,” observed Mr. Masterton, as 
we walked back; “ but as for making one of that fellow 


“He laughs at every thing,” replied 1; “ and views 
every thing in a ridiculous light—at all events they will 


In the evening we adjourned to the house of Mr. Co- 
phagus, having received a message of welcome. 
tered the room first. Susannah came forward to welcome 
me, and then drew back, when she perceived the altera- 
tion in my apparel, colouring deeply. 
took the hand of Mrs. Cophagus and her husband, and 


* We hardly knew thee, Japhet,” mildly observed 


“I did not think that outward garments would dis- 
guise me from my friends,’ replied I; “ but so it ap- 
peareth, for your sister hath not even greeted me in 


“ F greet thee in all kindness, and all sincerity, Japhet 
Newland,” replied Susannah, holding out her hb 
“Yet did I not imagine that, in so short a time, thou 
wouldst have dismissed the apparel of our persuasion, 


“ Miss Temple,” interposed Mr. Masterton, “ it is to 
oblige those who are his sincere friends, that Mr. New- 
I quarrel with no creed— 
every one has a right to choose for himself, and Mr. 
Newland has perhaps not chosen badly in embracing your 

Let him continue stedfast in truth. But, fair 
young lady, there is no creed which is perfect, and even 


humility, and thefefore I object to his wearing the garb 


“ Of pride, sayest thou? hath he not rather put off the 


3}garb of humility, 

pride?” 

“ Not so, young madam: when we dress as hi 

world dress, we wear not the garb of pride; eee 

we put on adress different from others, shat distinguishes 

us from others, then we show our pride, and the worst 
ride, for itis the hypocritical p 













































tis the Pharisee of the Scriptures who preachegsin hj .% 
pace and sounds forth his charity to the ee 
umility of the Publican, who says, ‘ Lord, be merciful to 
me a sinner.’ Your apparel of pretended humility is the 
rb of pride, and for that reason have we insisted that 
e discards it, when with us. His tenets we interfere not 
with. ere can be no religion in dress; and that must 
indeed be weak in itself, which requires dress for its sup. 
port. 

Susannah was astonished at this new feature of the 
case, so aptly put by the old lawyer. Mra Cophagus looked 
at her husband, and Coph pinched my arm, evide 
agreeing with him. W + Masterton had finis 
speaking, Susannah wai few seconds, and then re. 
plied, “ It becomes not one, sc young and weak as I 
to argue with thee, who art so much my senior. I can. 
not cavil at opinions which, if not correet, are at least 
founded on'the holy writings; but I have been otherwise 
instructed.” 

“Then let us drop the argument, Miss Susannah; 
let me tell you, that Japhet wished to resume his quak 
dress, and [ would not permit him. If there is any 
it is to be laid to me, and it’s no use being angry Witham 
old man like myself.” ; 


Now “tell me, were 
in company with Har- 


ve 
ee, 


Susannah. 


“ But you were angry with me, Susannah,” inter. ~ 
rupted I. 

“ IT cannot say that it was anger, Japhet Newland—I 
hardly know what the feeling might have been; but I was 
wrong, and I must request thy forgiveness ;” and Susan. 
nah held out her hand. 

“ Now you must forgive me, too, Miss Temple,” said 
old Masterton, and Susannah laughed against her wishes. 

The conversation then became general. Mr. Master. ~ 
tgn explained to Mr. Cophagus what he required of him, + 
and Mr. Cophagus immediately acceded. It was ar. 
ranged that he should goto town, by the mail, the next 
day. Mr. Masterton talked a great deal about my father, 
and gave his character in its true light, as he considered 
it would be advantageous to me so todo. He then en- 
tered into conversation upon a variety of topics, and was 
certainly very amusing. Susannah laughed very heartil 
before the evening was over, and Mr. Mast reli 
to the hotel, for Ehad resolved‘to sleep in me wh ; 

I walked home with Mr. Masterton ; I then retarned’ 
to the house, and found them all in the parlour. Mps. 
Cophagus was expressing her delight at the amusement 
she had. received, when I entered with a grave face :— 

“ I wish that I had not left you,” said I to Mrs. Copha- . 
gus; “Iam afraid to meet my father; he will exact the 
most implicit obedience. What am I todo? Must not I 
obey him ?” 

“ Jn all things lawful,” replied Susannah, “ most cer- 
tainly, Japhet.” 

“In all things lawful, Susannah ! now tell me,in the 
very case of my apparel. Mr. Masterton says, that he 
never will permit me to wear the dress. What am I to 
do?” 

“ Thou hast thy religion and thy Bible for thy guide, 
Japhet.” 

5" have: and in the Bible I find written om tablets 
of stone by the prophet of God, * Honour thy father and 
thy mother ;’ there is a positive commandment ;*but L 
find no commandment to wear this or that dress. What 
think you?” continued I, appealing to them all. . 

“ I should bid thee honour thy father, Japhet,” replied 
Mrs. Cophagus, “ and you, Susarinah——”’ : 

“TI shall bid thee good night, Japhet.” 

At this reply we all laughed, and I perceived there 
was a smile on Susannah’s face as she walked away- 


“I don’t know what 


Mr. Mas- 


We auslred him to go 


I en- 


I passed her, and 





and. 
Cophagus and I were alone. 

M4 ell, Japhet—-see old gentleman—-kiss—-shake 
hands—and blessing —and so on.” Po 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I, “ but if he-treats me ill, I shall 
probably come down here again. I am afraid Susannah 
is not very well pleased with me.” ‘ 

“ Pooh, nonsense—wife knows all—die for you—Ja- 
phet, do as you please—dress yourself—dress her—any 
dress—no dress like Eve—sly puss—won’t louse you— 
all right—and so on.” 


Our religion preaches} I pressed Mr. 


she had gained from her her ardent affection for, me- 
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et 






“ I have no right to be angty with any one,” repliag = 


phagus to tell me all he knew, and I 4 : 
found from him that his wife had questioned Susannah © 9B 
soon after my departure, had found her weeping, andthat - 


and now. appeareth in the garb of 


ride which apes humility," 
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Mrs. Cophagus followed her, laughing as she went, and . » 
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oS wanted, and I wished him good night, 
nd went to bed bappy- I had an interview with Susan- 
im “pefore'l left the next morning, and although 
waht mentioned love, had every reason to be satisfied 
: was Kind and affectionate ; spoke to me in ber usual 
.»gerious manner, warned me against the world, acknow- 
: that I should have great difficulties to surmount, 

even made much allowance for my peculiar situa- 
tion. She dared not advise, but she would pray for me. 
There was a greater show of interest and confidence to- 
wards me than I ever yet received from her: when I 
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parted from her, I said, “ Dear Susannah, whatever 

thange may take place in my fortunes or in my dress, 

believe me, my heart shali not be changed, and I shall 
ever adhere to those principles which have been instilled 
frito me since I have been in your company.” 

This was 2 phrase which admitted of a double mean- 
ing, and she replied, «I wish to see thee perfect, 
Japhet: but there is no on now on earth: be, 
therefore, as perfect as you can.” 

« God bless you, Susannah.” 

«May the blessing of the Lord be on you always, Ja- 
phet,” replied she. 

I put my arm round her waist, and slightly pressed 
her to my bosom. She gently disengaged herself, and 
her large eyes glistened with tears as she left the room. 
Tn 2 quarter of an hour I was with Mr. Masterton on the 
road to London. 

“Japhet,” said the old gentleman, “ I will say that 
you have been very wise in your choice, and that your 

is a most lovely creature ; I am in love with 
her myself, and I think that she is far superior in per- 
onal attractions to Cecelia de Clare.” 

« Indeed, sir!” 

« Yes, indeed : her face is more classical, and her com- 

ion is unrivaled; as far as my present knowledge 
an@ experience go, she is an emblem of purity.” 

« Her mind, sir, is as pure as her person.” 

«J believe it; she has a strong mind, and will think 
for herself.” 

« There, sit, is, I am afraid, the difficulty ; she will not 
yield a point in which she thinks she is right, not even 
for her love for me.” 

«“T agree with you she will not, and I admire her for 
it; but, Japhet, she will yield to conviction, and, depend 
upon it, she will abandon the omtward observances of her 
Persuasion. Did you observe what a.spoke I put in your 
Jwhedh fost night, when I stated that outward forms were 
pride? Leave that to work, and I’ll answer for the con- 
sequences: she will not long wear that quaker’s dress. 
How beautiful she would be if she dressed like other 
people! I think I see her now entering a ball-room.” 

_.. “But what occasions you to think that she will aban- 
don her persuasion ?” 

«1 do not say that she will abandon it, nor do I wish 
her to do it, nordo I wish you to do-it, Japhet. There 
is much beauty and much perfection in the quaker’s 
creed. All that requires to be abandoned are the dress 
and the ceremonies of the meetings, which are both ab- 
surdities. Recollect that Miss Temple has been brought 

“fup as a quaker; she has, from the exclusiveness of the 
sect, known no other form of worship, and never heard 

a} . ‘any opposition to that which has been inculcated; but 

.., . let her once or twice enter the established church, hear 

> the beautiful ritual, and listen to a sound preacher. Let 
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her be persuaded to do that, which cannot be asking her 
to do wrong, and then let her think and act for herself, 


F » » 4 my word for it, when she draws the comparison be- 
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» ™ tween what she has then heard and the nonsense occa- 
ff sionally uttered in the quaker’s conventicle, by those 
= who fancy themselves inspired, she will herself feel that, 
. Withough the tenets of her persuasion may be more in ac- 
cordance with true Christianity than those of other sects, 
the outward forms and observances are imperfect. I 
trust to her own good sense.” 
“You make me very happy by saying so.” 
“ Well, that is my opinion of her, and if she proves 
~ to be correct, hang me if F don’t think I shall adopt 
er.” 
“What do you think of Mrs. Cophagus, sir?” : 
_ I think she is no more a quaker in her heart than I 
» 2m. She isa lively, merry, kind hearted creature, and 
~£ would have no objection to appear in feathers and dia- 
® monds to-morrow.” 
“Well, sir, I can tell you that Mr. Cophagus still 


a 
«if sighs after his blue cottonnet pantaloons and Hessian 









gives me an idea which I shall work upon by and by 
and your father to occupy us.” 

We arrived in town in time for dinner, which Mr. 
Masterton had ordered at his chambers. -As the old gén- 
wished him good night at an early hour. 

to-morrow ‘at one o’clock—come in time.” 


I called upon Mr. Masterton at the time appointed on 
the ensuing day, and we drove to the hotel in which my 


ling Hospital. ' 


were petitioners.” 
stairs, and not wait to be sent for.” 


nounce them to General De Benyon, 
lowed the waiter, leaving me alone. 


closed again, and all was quiet. 


proof already. 


ing him: what then if I resent? 


his son has the spirit and the feelings of a gentleman.” 


ed, and Mr. Masterton requested me to follow him. 


now much-dreaded parent. 


I may as well describe him and the wh 
The room was long and narrow, and at the 


stands with a magnificent mataw. 


silver, and the snake passed under the tal 


cupied by Mr. Masterton. 


so were all his features upon the same grand sca 


snow 


pleasure of introducing your son, Japhet.” 


and then turned to the governors of the hospital. 
“Js this the person, gentlemen, whom 


an infant, and brought up as Japhet Newland ?” 


more than once since I had quitted the asylum. . 





“More fool he! but, however, I am glad of it, for it 


these gentlemen and brought up to your business ?” 


: 


at present we have this eventful meeting between you 


tleman was rather tired with his two days’ traveling, I 


“ Recollect, Japhet, we are to be at the Adelphi hotel 


father had located himself. On our arrival, we were 
ushered into a room on the ground floor, where we found 
Mr. Cophagus and two of the governors of the Found- 


“Really, Mr. Masterton,” said one of the latter gentle- 
men, ‘‘one would think that we were about to have dn 
audience with a sovereign prince, and instead of confer- 
ting favours, were about to receive them.- My time is 
precious ; I ought to have been in the city this half hour, 
and here is this old nabob keeping us waiting as if we 


Mr. Masterton laughed and said, “ Let us all go up 


He called one of the waiters, and desired him to an- 
They then fol- 
I mist say, that I 
was a little agitated: I heard the door open above, and 
then an angry growl like that of a wild beast: the door 
« And this,” thought I, 
“is the result of all my fond anticipations, of my ardent 
wishes, of my enthusiastic search. Instead of expressing 
anxiety to receive his son, he litigiously requires proofs 
and more proofs, when he has received every satisfactory 
They say his temper is_ violent beyond 
control, and that submission irritates instead of appeas- 
I have heard it said 
that people of that description are to be better met-with 
their own weapons :—suppose I try it:—but no, I have 
no right:—I will however be firm and keep my temper 
under every cifcumstance : I will show him, at least, that 


As these thoughts passed in my mind the door open- 
I 
obeyed with a palpitating heart, and when I gained the 
landing-place up stairs, Mr. Masterton took my hand 
and led me into the presence of my long-sought-for and 


tableau. 
end 
was a large sofa, on which was seated my father with his 
Pinjured leg reposing on it, his crutches propped against 
the wall. On each side of him were two large poles and 
Next to the macaws 
were two native servants, arrayed in their muslin dresses, 
with their arms folded. A hooka was in advance of the 
table before the sofa; it was magnificently wrought in 
ule, So that the 

tube was within my honoured father’s reach. On one 
side of the room sat the two governors of the Foundling 
Hospital, on the other was seated Mr. Cophagus in his 
quaker’s dress; the empty chair next him had been oc- 
I looked at my father: he 
was a man of great size, apparently six feet three or four 
inches, and stout in proportion, without being burthened 
with fat: he was gaunt, broad shouldered and muscular, and 
I think must have weighed seventeen or eighteen stone. 
His head was in proportion to his body, and very large 
e. His 


cofmplexion was of a brownish yellow, and his hair of a 
white. He wore his whiskers very large and 
joined together under the throat, and these, which were 
also white, from the circle which they formed round his 
face, and contrasting with the colour of his skin, gave 
his tout ensemble much more the appearance of a royal 
Bengal tiger than a gentleman. General De Benyon 
saw Mr. Masterton leading me forward to within a pace 
or two of the table before the general. ‘“ Allow me the 


There was no hand extended to welcome me. My 
father fixed his proud gray eyes upon me for a moment, 


received as 


The governors declared I was the same person ; that 
they had bound me to Mr. po: an Be and had seen me 


“Ts this the Japhet Newland whom you received from 


ee sem SE 
~ “ Yea, and verily—I do affirm the same—smiart lad 
}good boy, and so on. = 
“J will not take a -quaker's affirmation—will you take 
your oath, sir 7” 

“Yes,” replied Cophagus, forgetting his quakership, 
“Take oath—bring Bible—kiss book, and soon.” 
“ You then, as a quaker, have no objection to swear to 
the identity of this person.” . 
“ Swear !” cried Go; 8, “ yes, swoaT—swear now 
not Japhet !—I’m damned—go to hell, and so-on.” 

The other parties present could not help laughing at 
this explosion from Coph: neither could tT. Mr. Mas. 
terton then asked the gi if he required any more 


roofs. 

“No,” replied the general discourteously ; and speak- 
ing in Hindostanee to his attendants, they walked to the 
door and opened it. The hint was taken, Mr. Masterton 
saying to the others in an ironical tone, “ After so long a 
separation, gentlemen, it must be natural that the genera}. 
should wish to be left alone, that he may give vent to hie 
paternal feelings.” Inthe mean time, I was left stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, the gentlemen departed, «. 
and the two native servants resumed their stations on 
each side of the sofa. I felt humiliated and indignant, 
but waited in silence: at last my honoured parent, who 
had = me for some time, commieneed, 

“ Tf you think, young man, to win thy favour by your 
good looks, you are very much mistaken: you are too 
_ your mother, whose mentory is any thing but agree- 
able.” 

The blood mounted to my forehead at this ¢ruel obser- 
vation: I folded my arms and looked my father stead- 
fastly in the face, but made no reply. The choler of the 
gentleman was raised. 

“Tt appears that I have found a most datiful son.” I 
was about to make an angry answer, when I recollected 
myself, and I coutteously replied, “My dear general, 
depend upon it that your son wifl always be ready to 
pay duty to whom duty is due; but. excuse me, in the 
agitation of this meeting you have forgotten those little 
attentions which courtesy demands; with your is. 
sion I will take a chair, and then we may conve tens 
at ourease. { hope your leg is better.” 

I said this with the blandest voice and-the most studied 
politeness, and drawing a chair towards the table, I took 
my seat; as I expected, it gut my honoured father in a 
tremendovs rage. 

“If this is a specimen, sir, of -your duty and respect, 
sir, I hope to see no more of them. To whom your duty 
is due, sir!—and pray to whom is it not due, sir, if mot | 
to the author of your existence ?” cried the general, strik. 
ing the table™before him with his enormous fist, so.as to 
make the ink fly out of the starid some inches high, and 
bespatter the papers near it. ; 

“ My dear father, you are perfectly correct : 





ther and your mother ;’ btit at the time, if T may 
venture to offer an observation, are thefe not such things 
as reciprocal duties—some which are even more para- > 
mount in a father than the mere begetting ofa son?” . 

“ What do you mean, sir, by these insolent remarks?” 
interrupted my father. . ae 

“ Excuse me,-my dear father, I may be wrong}; but if ~ 
so, I will bow to your superior jadgment; but it does 
appear to me that the mere hanging me ina basket at 
the gate of the Foundling Hos; ital, and leaving: me @ 
bank-note of fifty pounds to educate and maintain me 
until the age of twenty-four, is not exactly all the duties 
incumbent upon a parent. Jf you think that they are, I 
am afraid that the world, as well as myself, will be of aj 
different opinion. Not thet I intend to make any com- 
plaint, as I féel assured that now circumstances have ‘put 
itin your power, it is your intention to make me amends 
for leaving me so long-in a state of destitution, and whol- 
ly dependent upon my own resources.” 

“ You do, do you, sir? Well now, I'll tell you my re- 
solution, which is, there is the door—go out, and- never 
let me see your face again.” 

“ My dear father, as I am convinced that this is only ‘ 
a little pleasantry on your part, or perhaps a mere trial 
whether I am of the spirit and determiviation 
of a De Benyon, I shall, of course, please you by not 
complying with your humorous request.” 

“ Won't you, by G—!” roared my father: then turn- 
ing to his two native servants, he spoke to them. in Hin- . 
dostanee. They immediately walked to the door, throw 
it wide open, and then coming back to me, wére about 
to take me by the atms. I certainly felt my blood boil, 
but I recollected how necessary it was to keep my tem. 
per. I rose from my chair, and advancing to the side of 
the sofa, said, ‘ 

“ My dear father, as I perceive that you do not require 





duty, as 
you say, is due to the author of ouf existenee. If Ire. . . 
collect right, the conimandment mm ‘Honour your fa- 
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your crutches at this moment, you will not perhaps object 
tomy taking one. These foreign scoundrels must not be 
permitted to insult you through the person of your only 
son.” - 

“Turn him out,” roared my father. 

- The natives advanced, but I whirled the crutch round 
my head, and in a moment they were both prostrate. As 
soun as they gained their feet I attacked them again, 
uatil they made their escape out of the room; I then 
shut the door and turned the key. 


“ Thank you my dear sir,” said I, returning the crutch | outside. 


to where it was before. “ Many thanks for thus permit- 
ting me to chastise the insolence of those black scoun- 
drels, whom I take it for granted you will immediately 
discharge ;” and I again took my seat in the ehvir, bring- 
ing it closer to him. 

The rage of the general was now beyond all bounds; 
the white foam was spluttered out of his mouth, as he in 
Vain endeavoured to find words. Once he actually rose 
from the sofa, .to take the law in his own hands, but the 
effort seriously injured his leg, and he threw himself 
down in pain and disappointinent. 

“ My dear father, I am afraid that, in your anxiety to 
help me, you have hurt your leg again,” said I, ina 
soothing voice. 

“Sirrah, sirrah,” exclaimed he at last; “if you think 
that this will do you are very much mistaken. You 
don’t know me. You may turn out a couple of cowardly 
blacks, but now Pll show you that I am not to be played 
with. I discard you for ever—I disinherit—I disac- 
knowledge you. You may take your choice, either to 
quit this room, or be put into the hands of the police.” 

“The police, my dear sir! What can the police do? 
I may call in the police for the assault just committed 
by your servants, and have them up to Bow street, but 
you gannot charge me with an assault.” 

“ Bat I will, by G—, sir, true or not true.” 

“Indeed you would not, my dear father. A De Ben- 
yon would never be guilty of a lie. Besides, if you were 
to call in the police? I wish to argue this matter coolly, 
because I ascribe your present little burst of ill humour 
to your sufferings from your unfortunate accident. A\l- 
lowing then, my dear father, that you were to charge 
me with an assault, I should immediately be under the 
necessity of charging you also, and then we must both 
go to Bow street together. ere you ever at Bow street, 
general?” The general made no reply, and I proceeded. 
“ Besides, my dear sir, only imagine how very awkward 
it would be when the magistrate put you on your oath, 
and asked you to make your charge. What would you 
be obliged to declare? That you had married when 
young, and finding that your wife had no fortune, had 
deserted her the second day after your marriage. That 
you, as an officer in the army, and the Honourable Cap- 
tain De Benyon, had hung op your child at the gates of 
the Foundling Hospital—that you had again met your 
wife, married to another, and had been an accomplice in 
concealing her capital offence of bigamy, and had had 
meetings with her, although she belonged to another. 1 
say meetings, for you did meet her, to receive her direc- 
tions about me. Iam charitable and suspect nothing— 
others will not do so. ‘Then, after her death, you come 
home, and enquire about your son. His identity is es- 
tablished—-and what then? Not only you do not ta* 
him by the hand, in common civility, I might say, ' t 
you first try to turn him out of the house, and then g. ve 
him in charge of the police: and then you will have to 
state for what. Perhaps you will answer me that ques- 
tion, for I really do not know.” 

By this. time my horrid father’s wrath had to a certain 
degree subsided; he heard all I had te say, and he felt 
how very ridiculous would have been his*intended pro- 
eecdings, and, as his wrath subsided, so did his pain in- 
crease ;. he had seriously injured his leg, and it was swell- 
ing rapidly—the bandages tightened in consequence, and 
he was suffering under the acutest pain. “ Oh, oh!” 
groaned he. 

“ My dear father, can I assist you ?” 

“ Ring the bell, sir.” 

* There is no occasion to summon assistance while I 
am here, my dear general ; I can attend you prcfession- 
ally, and, if you will allow me, will soon relieve your 
pain. Your leg has swollen from exertion, and the ban- 
dages must be loosened.” 

He made no reply, but his features were distorted with 
extreme pain. I went to him, and proceeded to unloose 
the bandages, which gave him considerable relief. I 
then replaced them secundum artem, and with great ten- 
derness, and going to the sideboard, took the lotion which 
was standing there with the other bottles, and wetted the 
bandages. In a few minutes he was quite relieved — 
* Perhaps, sir,” said I, “ you had better try to sleep a lit- 
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tle; I will take a book, and shall have great pleasure in 
watching by your side.” 

Exhausted with pain and violence, the general made 
no reply; he fell back on the sofa, and, in a short time, 
hesnored most comfortably. “ I have conquered you,” 
thought I, as 1 watched him as he lay asleep. If I have 
not yet, I will—that I am resolved.” I walked gently to 
the door, unlocked it, and opening it without waking him, 
ordered some broth to be brought immediately; saying” 
that the general was asleep, and that I would wait for it 
I accomplished this little mancuvre, and. re- 
closed the door, without waking my father, and then I 
took my seat in ‘the chair and resumed my book, having 
placed the broth on the side of the fire-grate to keep it 
—— In about an hour, he awoke and looked around 

im. 

“ Do you want any thing, my dearest father ?” en- 
quired I. 

‘The general appeared undecided as to whether to re- 
commence hostilities, but at‘last he said, “ I wish the 
attendance of my servants, sir.” 

“ The attendance of a servant never can be equal to 
that of your own son, general,” replied I, going to the 
fire, and taking the basin of broth, which I replaced upon 
the tray, which contained the et ceteras on a napkin ;— 
“ T expected you would require your broth, and I have 
had it ready for you.” 

“It was what I did require, sir, I must acknowledge,” 
replied my father, and without further remark he finished 
the broth. 

I removed the tray, and then went for the lotion, and 
wetted the bandages on his leg. “ Is there any thing 
else I can do for you, sir ?” said I. 

“ Nothing—I am very comfortable.” 

“ Then, sir,” replied I, “ I will now take my leave. 
You have desired me to quit your presence for ever, and 
you attempted force. I resisted that, because I would 
not allow you to have the painful remembrance that you 
had injured one who had strong claims upon you, and 
had never injured you. I resented it, also, because I 
wished to prove to you that I was a De Benyon, and had 
spirit to resent an insult. But, general, if you imagine 
that I have come here with a determination of forcing 
myself upon you, you ure much mistaken. I am too 
proud, and happily am independent by my own exertions, 
so as hot to require your assistance. Had you received 
me kindly, believe me you would have found a grateful 
and affectionate heart to have met that kindness. You 
would have found a son, whose sole object through life 
has been to discover his father, after whom he has yearn- 
ed, who would have been delighted to have administered 
to his wants, to have yielded to his wishes, to have 
soothed him in his pain, and to have watched him in his 
sickness. Deserted as I have been for so many years, I 
trust that I have not disgraced you, General De Benyon ; 
and if ever I have done wrong, it has been from a wish 
to discover you. 1 can appeal to Lord Windermear for 
the truth of that assertion. Allow me to say, that it is a 
very severe trial—an ordeal which few pass through with 
safety—to be thrown as I have been upon the world, with 
no friend, no parent to assist or to advise me, to have to 
bear up against the contingency of being of unacknow- 
ledged and perhaps disgraceful birth. It is harder still, 
when I expected to find my dearest wishes realised, that 
without any other cause than that of my features resem- 
bling those of my mother, I am to be cast away. One 
thing, General De Benyon, I request, and I trast it will 
not be denied, which is, that I may resume the name 
which I ain entitled to. I pledge you that I never will 
disgrace it. And now, sir, asking and expecting no more, 
I take my leave; and you may be assured, that neither 
poverty, privation, nor affliction of any kind, will ever 
induce me to again intrude into your presence. General 
De Benyon, farewell for ever.” 

I made my father a profound bow, and was quitting 
the room. 

“ Stop, sir,” said the general. 
you please.” I obeyed. 

“Why did you put me out of temper? Answer me 
that.” 

“ Allow me to observe sir, that I did not put you out of 
temper ; and what is more, that I never lost my own tem. 
per during the insult and injury which I so undeservedly 
and unexpectedly have received.” 

“ Bat that very keeping your temper made me more 
angry, sir.” 

“ That is very possible; but surely I was not to blame. 
The greatest proof of a perfect gentleman is, that he is 
able to command his temper, and I wished you to acknow- 
ledge that I was not without such pretensions.” 

“That is as much as to say that your father is no 
gentleman ; and this, I presume, is a specimen of your 
filial duty,” replied the general, warmly. 





* Stop one moment, if 
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“Far from it, sir; there are man nth 
unfortunately, cannot command thei’ tonpealt pts. : 
more to be pitied than blamed for it: but, sir, when such ia 
happens to be the case, they invariably redeem their. 4 
error, and amply so, by expressing their sorrow and offers. 
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ing an apology.” . * er 
“That is as much as to say, that you expect me to a Sr 
apologise to you.” . r for th 
-“ Allow me, sir, to ask you, did you ev ; 
Benyon submit to an insult?” : er know a De Sade 
“No sir, I trust not.” Sek had , 
“Then, sir, those whose feelings of pride will pot Pe wai 
allow them to submit to an insult, ought never to insult ™ “wide | 
others. If, in the warmth of the moment, they have a was C 
done so, that pride should immediately induce them to fal an 
offer apology, not only due to the party, but to their own his 2 
characters. ‘There is no disgrace in making an a me dresse 
when we are in error, but there is great disgrace in with: ” ¥ hefore 
holding such an act of common justice and reparation.” >. the sc 
“I presume that I am to infer from all this, that you morni 


expect an apology from me ?” 
“General De Benyon, as far as Iam concerned, that 


at 









is now of little importance; we part, and shall Pp ; you al 
never incet again; if you think that it would make you “A 
feel more comfortable, I am willing to receive it.” keep i 

“I must suppose by that observation, that you fally Is 
expect it, and otherwise will not stay ?” consta 

“ I never had a thought-of staying, general ; yowhave fly ow 
told me that you have disinherited and discarded me for te 
ever; no one with the feelings of a man would ever i 
think of remaining after such a declaration.” * aid a 


* Upon what terms, then, sir, am I to understand that 
vou will consent to remain with me, and forget all that 
has passed ?” 

“ My terms are simple, general; you must say that 
you retract what you have said, and are very sorry for 
having insulted me.” 4 

“And without I do that, you will never come here 
again ?” 

“ Most decidedly not, sir. I shall always wish you 
well, pray for your happiness, be sorry at your death,and 
attend your funeral as chief mourner,although you disin. 
herit me. Thatis my duty, in regard for my having taken 
your name, and your having acknowledged that I gm 
your son; but live with you, or even see you occasion. 
ally, I will not, after what has passed this day, without 
you make me an apology.” 

“IT was not aware that it was necessary for a father to 
apologise to his son.” 

“If you wrong a stranger, you offer an apology; how 
much more is it due to a near relation ?” 
“ But a parent has claims on his own son, sit, for 
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which he is bound to tender his duty.” 

“J grant it in the ordinary course of things in this 
life; but, General De Benyon, what claims have you as 
a parent upon me? A son in most cases is indebted to 
his parents for their care and attention in infancy—his 
education—his religious instruction—his choice of a pro _ 
fession, and his advancement in life, by their exertions . 
and interest; and when they are called away, he has a 
reasonable expectation of their leaving him a portion of — 
their substance. They have a heavy debt of gratitude 
to pay for what they have received, and they are further 
checked by the hopes of what they may hereafter receive, 
Up to this time, sir, I have not received the first, and this 
day I am told that I need not expect the last. Allow me 
to ask you, General De Benyon, upon what grounds you 
claim frem me a filial duty? certainly not for benefits — | 
received, or for benefits in expectation: but I feel thatL © 
am intruding, and therefore, sir, once more, with every — 
wish for your happiness, I take my leave.” . 

I went out and had half closed the door after me, when 
the general cried out, “ Stop—don't go—Japhet—my son » | 
—I was in a passion—I beg your pardon—don’t mind 7 
what I said—I’m a passionate old fool.” | a 

As he uttered this in broken sentences, I returned to ‘ 
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him. He held out his hand. “ Forgive me, boy—for- y ne 
give your father.” I knelt down and kissed his hand; & D 
he drew me towards him, and I wept upon his bosom. a 

1t was some time before we were sufficiently com- TWN 


posed to enter into conversation, and then I tried my 
utmost to please him. Still there was natarglly a 
restraint on both sides; but E was so particular and Tk. 
devoted in my attentions, so careful of giving offence, 9 y 
that when he complained of weariness, and a wish to ~ 
retire, he stipulated that I should be with him to break- . ; 
fast on the next morning. 4 
I hastened to Mr. Masterton, although it was late;to . © 
communicate to him all that had passed; he heard me | 
with great interest. “ Japhet,” said he, “ you have done 
well—it is the proudest day of your life. You have ~ 
completely mastered him. ‘The royal Bengal tiger 6 © 








tamed, I wish you joy, my dear fellow. Now 
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4 [ returned home to 


“A dressed, and came out to break fast. 
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ou ill . But keep your own counsel, do 
‘Abat all = , Sg elin at Reading. Let them still 
thot “2 that your father is as passionate as ever, which 
See be by-the-by, with every body else. You have 
to follow up your success, and leave me to help you 

in other a evene to the Piazza,and thankful to Heaven 

; of the day, I soon fell fast asleep, and 
for erento § Temple. The next morning I 

‘gas early at the Adelphi Hotel; my father*had not. yet 
~ but the native servants who passed in and out, 

Sealing upon him, and who took care to give me a 

had informed him that “ Burra Saib’s” son 

and he sent for me. His leg was very pain- 


oF fa of uncomfortable, and the surgeon had not yet made 


. . 1 arranged it as before, and he then 
oka eer pet ” I had said ‘nothing 
before vants, but as soon as he was comfortable on 
the a9 ae his hand, and kissed it, saying “ Good 
morning, my dear father ; I hope you do not repent of 

kindness to me-yesterday ?” a 
“No, no; God bless you, boy. I’ve been thinking of 


ht.” 

are Sight,” thought I, “and J trust to be able to 

- . » 

I she pass over a fortnight, during which I was in 
eonstant attendance upon my father. At times he would 
fly out in a most violent manner, but I invariably kept 

temper, and when it was all over, would laugh at 
him, generally repeating and acting all which he had 
“id and done during his paroxysm. I found this rather 
s ground at first, but by degrees he became used 

to it, and it was wonderful how it acted as a check upon 
“him: He would not at first believe but that I exaggera- 
7 : ted when the picture was held up to his view, and he was 
} again calm. My father was not naturally a bad temper- 
o¢ man, but having been living among a servile race, 
and holding high command in the army, he had gradual- 
ly acquired a habit of authority, and an impatience of 
¢ontradiction, which was unbearable to all around. 
Those who were high spirited and sensitive, shunned 
3 him; the servile and the base continued with him for 
: their own interests, but trembled at his wrath. I had, 
during the time, narrated to my father the events of my 
¥ life, and I am happy to say, had, by attention and kind- 
“ness, joined with firmness and good temper, acquired a 
dominion over him. I had, at his request, removed to 
‘the liotel, and lived with him altogether. His leg was 
rapidly arriving at a state of convalescence, and he now 
talked of taking a house and setting up his establish. 
ment iffiondon. I had seen but little of Mr. Masterton 
during this time, as I had remained in doors in attend- 
ance upon the general. I had written once to Mr. 

Cophagus, stating how I was occupied, but saying 

® nothing about our reconciliation, One morning Mr. 
Masterton called upon us, and after a little conversation 
with the general, he told me that he had persuaded Mr. 
Cophagus to leave Reading and come to London, and 
thet Sosannah Temple was to come with him. 

“On a visit 2” enquired I. 

| — “No, not on a visit. 1 have seen Cophagus, and he is 
‘determined to cut the quakers and reside in London 
_” 
“What! does he intend to return to the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world ?” 
“Yes, I believe so, and his wife will join him. She 
has.no objection to decorate her pretty person.” 
is “Lnever thought that she had—but Susannah Tem- 
@ “When Susannah is away from her friends, when she 
» 98 finds that her sisteg end brother-in-law no longer wear 
Wf the dress, and when she is constantly in vain company, 
foal! which please to add the effect I trust of my seri- 
‘gsadmonitions, she will soon do as others do, or she is 
Mowoman. This is all my plan, and leave it to me— 
ily play your part by seeing as much of her as you 
. tan.” 


a 










# “You need not fear that,” replied I. 
“Does your father know of your attachment?” en- 
: Mr. Masterton. 
"No, I passed her over without mentioning her 
aime,” replied I. “It is too soon yet to talk to him 
my marrying ; in fact, the proposal must, if possi- 
o@ come from him. Could not you manage that ?” 

2 hy I will if I can; but, asy ou say, wait a while. 
» is their address—you must come to-morrow if you 
* og do you think you can dine with me on Thurs- 

\ 
“Yes, if the general con‘inues improving ; if not, I 
send you word.” 
The next day I complained of a headach, and said 
it I Would walk out.until dinner time. I hastened to 
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Mr. Cophagus and his wife were out, but Susannah 
remained at home. After our first questions, I enquired 
of her how she liked London. 

“TI am almost afraid to say, Japhet, at deast to you ; 
you would only laugh at me.” 

“ Not so, Susannah ; I never laugh when I know peo- 
ple are sincere.” y 

“ It appears to me, then, to be a vanity fair.” 

* That there is more vanity in London, than any other 
city, I grant,” replied I, “ but recollect that there are 
more people, and more wealth. 1 do not think that there 
is more in proportion, than in other towns in England; 
and if there is more vanity, Susannah, recollect also, 
that there is more industry, more talent, and I should 
hope, a greater proportion of good and honest people 
among its multitudes; there is also, unfortunately, more 
misery and more crime.” 

“TI believe you are right, Japhet. Are you aware that 
Mr. Cophagus has put off his plain attire ?” 

“If it grieves you, Susannah, it grieves me also; but 
I presume he finds it necessary not to be so remark- 
able.” 

“For him I could find some excuse; but what will 
you say, Japhet, when I tell you that my own sister, 
born and bred up to our tenets, hath also much deviated 
from the dress of the females of our sect ?” 

“In what hath she made an alteration ?” 

“She has a bonnet of plaited straw with ribbons.” 

“ Of what colour are the ribbons ?” 

“ Nay, of the same as her dress—of grey.” 

“Your bonnet, Susannah, is of gray silk ; I do not see 


that there is vanity in descending to straw, which is a} 


more homely commodity. But what reason has she 
given ?” 

“That her husband wills it, as he does not like to walk 
out with her in her quaker’s dress.” 

“Is it not her duty to obey her husband even as I 
obey my father, Susannah? But I am not ashamed to 
walk out with you in your dress; so. if you have no ob- 
jection, let me show you a part of this great city.” 

Susannab consented ; we had often walked together in 
the town of Reading ; she was evidently pleased at what 
I said. I soon escorted her to Oxford street, from thence 
down Bond street, and all the more frequented parts of 
the metropolis. Her dress naturally drew upon her the 
casual glance of the passengers, but her extreme beauty 
turned the glance to an ardent gaze, and long before we 
had finished our intended walk, Susannah requested that 
I would go home. She was not only annoyed but 
almost alarmed ut the constant and reiterated scrutiny 
which she underwent, ascribing: it to her dress and not 
to her lovely person. As soon as we returned, I sat down 
with her. 

“So I understand that Mr. Cophagus intends to reside 
altogether in London.” 

“I have not heard so: I understood that it was busi- 
ness which called him hither for a few weeks.” 

“T trust not, for I shall be unhappy here.” 

“ May I ask why ?” 

“ The people are rude—it is not agreeable to walk out.” 

“ Recollect, my dear Susannah, that those of your sect’ 
are not so plentiful in London as elsewhere, and if you 
wear a dress so different from other people, you must 
expect that curiosity will be excited. You cannot blame 
them—it is you who make yourself coneplounsiagiost 
saying to the people by your garment, ‘come@nd look 
at me.’ I have been reflecting upon what Mr. Masterton 
said to you at Reading, and I do not know’whether he 
vas not right in calling it a garb of pride instead of a 
garb of humility.” 

“If I thought so, Japhet, even I would throw it off,” 
replied Susannah. 

“It certainly is not pleasant that every one should 
think that you walk out on purpose to be stared at, yet 
such is the ill-natured construction of the world, and they 
will never believe otherwise. It is possible, I should 
think, to dress with equal simplicity and neatness, to 
avoid gay colours, and yet to dress so as not to excite 
observation.” 

“TI hardly know what to say; but that you all appear 
against me, and that sometimes I feel that I am too pre- 
sumptuous in thus judging for myself” 

“TI am not against you, Susannah; I know you will 
do what you think is right; and I shall respect you for 
that, even if I disagree with you; but I must say, that if 
my wife were to dress in such a way as to attract the 
public gaze, I should feel too jealous to approve of it. I 
do not therefore blame Mr. Cophagus for inducing his 
pretty wife to make some alteration in her attire, neither 
do I blame but I commend her for obeying the wishes 
of her husband. Her beauty is his, and not common 
property 





7) B address given me by Mr. Masterton, and found that 





Susannah did not reply ; she appeared very thoughtfal. 


‘dress, would not allow him. She was in 


“You disagree with me, Susgnnah,” said I, after a 
pause; “I am sorry for it.” 

“I cannot say that I do, Japhet. I have learnt a les- 
son this day, and in future must think more humbly of 
myself, and be more ruled by the opinions and judgments 
of others.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Cophagus then came in. Cophagus had 
resumed his coat and waistcoat, but not his pantaloons 
or Hessians; his wife, who had a very good taste in 
er gray silk 
gown, but wore a large handsome shawl, which covered 
all but the skirts; on her head she had a Leghorn bon- 
net, and certainly looked very pretty. As usual, she'was 
all good humour and smiles. I told them that we had 
been walking out, and that Susannah had been much 
annoyed by the staring of the people. 

“ Always so,” said Cophagus, “ never mind—girls like 


‘it—feel pleased—and so on.” 


“You wrong me much, brother Cophagus,” replied 
Susannah, “ it pained me exceedingly.” 

“ All very well to say s0,—know better—sly puss— 
will wear dress—people say, pretty quaker—and so on.” 

Susannah hastily left the room after this. attack, 
and I told them what had passed. 

“ Mrs. Cophagus,” said I, “ order a bonnet and shawl 
like yours for her without telling her, and perhaps you 
will persuade her to put them on.” P 

Mrs. Cophagus thought the idea excellent, and pro- 
mised to procure them. Susannah not making her re- 
appearance, I took leave and arrived at the hotel in good 
time for dinner. : 

“ Japhet,” said the general to me as we were at table, 
“ you have inebdleniad ised Windermear very often, have 
you called upon him lately?” ; 

“No, sir, it is now two years and more since I have 


seen him. When I was summoned to town to meet YOU g 


I was too much agitated to think of any thing else, and 
since that I have had too much pleasure in your com- 
pany.” . 
“Say rather, my good boy, that you have nursed me so 
carefully that you have neglected your friends and your 
health. Take my carriage to morrow, and call upon 
him, and after that you had better drive abont a little, for 
you have been looking pale these last few days. I hope 
to get out myself in a short time, and then we will have 
plenty of amusement together in setting up our estab. 
lishment.” . 
To be continued: 
—<— 
THS LIBRARY. BACK VOLUMES. 
The necessity we are under of answering’ 
many applications as to the contents of the 
former volumes of this work, and a belief that 
many others who subscribe in the course of the 
present year will desire to have a list of the 


works published from the commencement, in-_ ‘ 


duces us to give here the contents of the past 
six volumes, omitting a few of the shorter arti- 
cles to avoid spreading it over too large a space. 
It will serve for reference even to many of those 
who possess the work complete. Besides the 
quantity, the variety also is observable :— 


CONTENTS FOR 1833. 


Lafayette and Louis Philippe. By B. Sarrans. 

The Gentle Recruit, a Tale. By the author. of “ the 
Subaltern.” 

Saratoga. By the same. 

A Family Tour in South Holland. By Col. Batty. 

Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers, By C. 
Macfarlane, 

The Italian Exile in England. By Count Peechio. 

Memoirs of the Duchess of St. Leu (Hortense), 

Journal of a NoLleman at the Congress of Vienna. 

Letters from the Earl of Chatham to his Nephew. 

Editorial Notices, Poetry, Anecdotes, &c. &c. 

Wacousta, or the Prophecy; a Tale of Detroit and Mi- 
chilimackinac. By the author of * Ecarté.” 

Mrs. Lushington’s Journey fiom India to England. 

Rambles of a Naturalist. By Dr. Godman. 

Life of Dr. John Leyden. By Sir Walter Scott. . 

Waltham, a Novel ; being Vol. III. of the Library of Ro. 
mance. ° 

Memoirs of Dr. Burney. By Madame D’Arblay, author 
of * Evelina,” “ Cecilia,” &c. 

The Black Velvet Bag, aud Mademoiselle Thérése. By 
Miss Mitford. 





Elliott’s Letters from the North of Enrope. 
Memoir of Silvio Pellico. 
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‘Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
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Madame Dard’s Nerve of the Shipwreck of the 


Medusa. 

Life and Adventures of the Chevalier Charles Stuart, 
and History of the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745, 1746. 
By Robert Chambers. 

Great Britain in 1833. By Baron D’Haussez, Ex-mini- 
ater of King Charles X. 

The Story of Captain X 
“ Traits of Travels.” 

A Subaltern’s Furlough, descriptive of America. By 
Lieutenant Coke. 

Sonnets to Rosalie. By the author of “ The Village Poor 
House.” 

Traditionary Stories and Legendary Hlustrations. By 
Andrew Picken. 

Excerpts. 

The Infirmities of Genius Illustrated. By R.R. Mad- 





By the author of 


den, Esq. 

Extracts from Mohtgomery’s Lectures on Poetry. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels—Secund and Third 
Series. By Capt. B. Hall. 

The Earthquake of Caraccas, a Tale of Venezuela. 

Rise and Fall of Masaniello at Naples. 

The Pricst and the Mulberry Tree. 

Memoirs of Casanova. 

Arthur St. John. 

My Sister Kate. 

Hunnah More. 

‘The Way to be Happy. 

Editorial Notices, Poetry, &c. &c. 

Kruitzter, the German’s Tale, from the Canterbury 
Tales of Sophia and Harriet Lee. 

Memoirs of Sir James Campbell, of Ardkinglas, written 
by himself, 

Geod Sir Walter, a Tale, by the author of “ Family 
Portraits.” 

‘Fhe Deaf.and Dumb Page. By the same. 

The Broken Heart, a Dramatic Sketch, from the Italien 
of Nicolini, author of * Foscarini.” 

Rome in the ee Century. In a series of Let- 
ters, written during a residence in that city. By Miss 
Waldic ; now Mrs. Jane Watts. 

Anecdotes of the Cdurt-of Louis the Fourteenth. From 
the Memoirs of the Duke de St. Simon. 

The Black Watch; an historical novel. By Andrew 
Picken, author of “ The Domine’s Legacy,” “ The 
Priors of Lawford,” &c. 

Narrative of a Tour in Mexico, and of an Excursion to 
Cuba. In a Series of Letters, written in the year 
1831-2. By Henry Tudor, Esq., Barrister at Law. 

Biographical and Critical History of the Literature of 
the Last Fifty Years. By Allan Cunningham. 

The Effect of the Cultivation of Oriental Literature on 
the General Literature of England. 

Helen, a Tale. By Maria Edgeworth. 

The Miseries of a New Member of the Yacht Club. 

The Sorrows of Han, a Chinese Tragedy. 

A Visit to the Great St. Bernard, in the Autumn of 
1833. From the London Monthly Magazine. 

Ascent of Mount Etna. By Sidney L. Johnson, late 
tutor in Yale College, and teacher in the United States 
Squadron in the Mediterranean. From Silliman’s 
Journal. : 

Journal of a West India Proprietor, kept during a Resi- 
dence in the Island of Jamaica. By the late Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, Esq., M. P., author of “ The Monk,” 
“ The Castle Spectre,” “ Tales of Wonder,” &c. 

The Isle of Devils, a metrical Tale. By the same. 

The Curate’s Tule, or Practical Joking. From Nights 
of the Round Table. 

Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Antelope, in 1783. 

The Second Best. By the Author of “ Family Portraits.” 


CONTENTS FOR 1834. 
By an Old 


an. 

The Diary of Luc Antonio Viterbi, kept during the 
time he was starving himself to death in the prisons 
of Corsica, in 1821. 

The Three Westminster Boys. From “ Nights of the 
Round Table.” By Mrs. Johnstone. ; 

Narrative of the Capture of Diamond Rock, effected by 
Sir Samuel Hood in the Centaur. By Captain Bos- 
well, R. N. 

Memoirs of Henry Masers de Latude, who was confined 
during thirty-five years in the different state prisons 
of France. Arranged from the original documents 
of Monsicar Thierry. 

The Bridal Day. From the London Metropolitan. 

Selections from Sketches of Irish Character, Second 
Series, by Mrs. S.C. Hall: viz. 


Kute Conner. 

Jack the Shrimp. 

Larry More. 

We'll see about it. 

Annie Leslie. 

Freya the Fearless, the Black Buccaneer of Barbadoes. 

rom the London Metropolitan. 

High Life, a novel, from “ Nights of the Round Table.” 

'y Mrs. Johnstone. 

Letters from Switzerland and Italy, during a late Tour. 

By John Carne, Esq., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 

— of Letters from the East, and Travels in the 
st. 

Magaziffffna; or Selections from an Editer’s Port Folio: 

The Last Will and Testament. A Tale from the 
German of Richter. 

The Miners of Bois Monzil. An affecting and 
authentic narrative, by an eye witness. 

The Story of Mrs. Macfarlane. From Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Juurnal. 

The Broken Miniature. Founded on Facts. 
From the London Metropolitan. 

Mrs. Joseph Porter, Over the Way. From the 
London Monthly Magazine. 

Animal Magnetism. From Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal. 

Alemoor, a Tale. From the same. 

Ignorance versus Knowledge. From the London 
Metropolitan. 

The Italian Sleep-Walker. By Goldsmith. 

A Skeleton in Every House, From Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. 

Fallacies of the Young. From the same. 

The Start. From the same. 

Biography of Eulenstein. From the same, 

Spontaneous Combustion of the Human Body. 
From the same. 

Rural Pleasures. From the London New Month- 
y Magazine. 

A Day at Fonthill Abbey. From the same. 

Italy; with Sketches of Spain and Portugal. By the 
author of Vathek. : 

The Two Scotish Williams. From “ Nights of the 
Round Table,” by Mrs. Johnstone. 

The Little Ferryman. From the same. 

Salvator Rosa, or the Portrait of Danaé. A Comedy in 
two acts. Translated from the German of Professor 
Deinhardstein. 

I Think of Thee. From the German of Goethe. 

The Cruise of the Midge, From Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. Chapters i to 6. 

Chapters 7, 8. 

Excerpts from Sharp’s Letters. 

Henri Quatre; or, The Days of the League. An his- 
torical novel. 

Excerpts. 

The Black Death in the Fourteenth Century. From 
the German of Professor J. F. C. Hecker, M. D. 
Translated by B. G. Babington, M. D. e 

The Spanish Lady, a Tale. By the author of “ Family 
Portraits.” 

Two Years at Sea; being the Narrative of a Voyage 
to the Swan River and Van Dieman’s Land, curing 
1829, 30,31. By Jane Roberts. 

Randolphiana. 

Why don’t the Men Propose? From the London New 
Monthly ‘Magazine. 

French Novels of C. Paul de Kock. From the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 

The Charmed Sea, a Tale, by Harriet Martineau ; be- 
ing No. 13 of her “ Illustrations of Political Econo- 


m Ad 
Traditions of the American War of Independence. 
From the United Service Journal. 


CONTENTS FOR 1835, __ 
The Fall of Granada. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
Sharp, 


Mrs. Opie. 
Traditions of the American War of Independence. 
Indus. By Lieut. B irnes, R. N. 


Travelling Troubles. 


Letters oe Essays, in prose and verse. By Richard 
The Fashionable Wife and Unfushionable Husband. By | Served their turn of fostering friendship 4 


Travels into Bokhara, and Narrative of a Voyage on the 
The Siege of Vienna, a Romance. By Madame Pichler. 
— —— Nicholas, or the Bullwinkles of Underdown | more than all the annuals] 


yom Cases of the Errors of Circumstantial Evi- 
nD 





Life of William Cowper, Esq. By Jobn 8. Memes, - thou 
thor of the “ Memoirs ot his ioe tee a ae 
Mr. Dicksdn’s Narrative. Mexican Banditi. ee 

The Cliffords of Craven. By the author of “ the = © 






mine’s Legacy.” 

The Crnise of the Midge (continued). 

a Odd Tomgaees Man. By Mrs. Opie, 
ketches of Portugal in 1834. By Captain } 

‘ Alexander. - iit 665: ; 

aval Adventures, during 35 Years’ ac’ io RA 

Lieut. Bowers, R.N. ™ = Service, By 

Ross’s Second Voyage in Search of a North West 

sage—c. &e. &. 

The Pilgrims of Walsingham, or Tales of the M4; 
Ages, an Historical Romance. By Agnes Strickin 
The Cruise of the Midge (concluded). —— 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., with Critical Naess s 
his Writings. By George Allan, Esq- se] 
The Jordans of Grange and the Old Maids of Balm 

By the author of * the Domine’s Logecy* we 
Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land; b 
from the French, 

Dramatic coco By Miss Mitford. 
A Tale of Rosamund Gray, and Old Blind M: garet, . 
Charles Lamb. “ = y 
Provincial Sketches. By the author of “ the Purina 
Daughter,” “ the Puritan’s Grave,” &c. _ “a 
Loehead’s Daughter. oy 
Letters from the South, Algiers and Barbary, 

Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of “ the Pleagy 
Hope,” &c. 

Eulogy on the late Chief Justice Marshall, By Homie! 

Binney, Esq. Se 
The Noble Deeds of Woman; a Colleetion of Cuan 
and Authentic Anecdotes, &c. 

Gilbert Gurney, a novel. By Theodore Hook. TD on 
Extracts from a private journal, kept by Mr. John Ra | 

Townsend of Philadelphia, during a recent joumept 

across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, | 
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The applications for complete sets have be 
numerous and most gratifying during the pat 
year, and at one period entirely exhausted off 
stock. By reprinting some portions adimite 
number are now to be procured at the origing 
subscription price, and as the value-of a set 
hereafter much depend on its being pe 

those who design to. purchase will apply early: 
the price for the six volumes is $15, en: 
ly bound $19.50. 
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46 Carpenter Street, rear of the Are 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

A Third Edition of Horse-Shoe Robi 
is before us, evidence enough that the work # 
popular. We never dispute about facts, and 
believe that this success is the best evidencethy 
the author has hit “the vein.” Thoogh wes 
think it is encumbered with too much incidé 
“every body” has now read it or is about tod 
so ; “every body” else will of course h 
likewise, and this they can now do at @ itl 
moderate price. ‘ne 
Annuals have now had their reign, @ 
truly they have been showered upon us ini 
fusion ; too much of a good thing, say wepn 
the tendency vf their literature, is rathe 
lower the standard of taste, and to dissemi 
mawkish sentimentalityg Some of them™ 
season have been very beautiful, but 
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affection, we beg they may be laid by for hae 
ductions of mere talent, or only looked say me 
their pictures. : 4 a 
The Book of Pleasures,—published by & rs 
and Biddleg is really worth, fo ose! ‘ 
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Campbell—The Pleasu 












Norah Clary’s Wise Thought. 


ce. 
Biographical Sketch of the late Thomas Say, Esq. 
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: —== Akenside. It is a happy 
palion “that of uniting these three delightful 


“aeetions, in so small a compass and so hand- 


~ fee aform. Type, paper, and binding, are 


t as they deserve. 
7 ae ~ Discarded, &c.—These volumes 
# go not equal our first impression produced by 
B sad g the first few chapters. The author has 
ted to old novels for his too romantic inci- 
‘denis, entirely beyond probability, though ex- 
pibiting knowledge of life and manners. He 
"} wishes to exalt the character of artist actors, 
B twossingers, and a fiddler, above certain of the 
& gtwtocracy ; in this he has not been very suc- 
1 cessful, nor bas he succeeded in producing a 
nog povel. Conti occupies the first volume, 
a tale called Margaret Sterne, and some 
aeical tniscellaneous papers of some merit, oc- 
eupy the second. The whole savours strongly of 
the green-room, and as there are better things 
of the kind we cannot highly commend Mr. 
Chorley's attempt-—indeed we should be inclin- 


uritans } ¢d-to class it along with Paul Ulric as a fail- 
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 Burke’s| Works Complete—Mr. George 
Dearborn of New York has sent forth three 
more volumes of his “ Library of Standard Lite- 
filure” to which we are particularly anxious to 


‘af draw public attention ; they consist of the com- 


Joba Xe 


can, teen hundred pages, and form altogether a most 
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Lhe pat 
“th 


. 
dimi 
;. 


early: 


te works of Edmund Burke, very handsomely 
printed in double columns, with a portrait at- 
tached. ‘The three volumes contain over seven- 


complete and the cheapest edition of the works 
ofthis great man extant—works which when 
dus accessible no.man of education should be 
without; they contain so much that is ‘ beau- 
“tf!” as well as “ sublime,” that their frequent 


AF consultation will polish and inform all who will 


take them up: Models-of eloquence and style 
will be found in these volumes which sparkle 
# and illuminate... It is mast gratifying to witness 
the spread of such editions in America —they 


“of mark an era; they are books worth preserving, 


DIE, » 


while nine-tenths of all that are issued are not 
%. Two-such books as Roget and Burke, it 
has not been our fortune to announce in two 
*§ consecutive weeks ; we hope our friends will 


not be contented with the mere announcement ; 
let all buy them. 


sf Of Japhet—by doubling the Journal we now 


Om § 


give the entire November chapter, Jess than half 
gp of which appeared iast week in an “ extra ;” it 
if WuNguestionably the best by far that the author 
‘PA Written, subject nevertheless to have its un- 
aker-like arguments about dress severely re- 
Manded by the sober portion of the sect. 
@ scene with “*my honoured father’’ could 
have been written by a man of genius ; the 
le of taming the “royal Bengal tiger,” we 
i to be inimitable. 
} Tales of the Great St. Bernard,—will 
Pere no set eulogium from us to make them 
Mable. Their great attribute is brilliancy— 
Bey fairly dazzle by their rapid coruscations of 
@Mught, and surprise by their quick succession 
pate variety of incident. “ The Woes of Wealth” 
ny HO means the best, though very superior to 
that is “ going.’*~ 
From the London Monthly Review. 
of the Great St. Bernard.—These tales 
SM really most delightful book, and we al- 
me the readér who can sit down to them 
Mrmettesh enjoyment of the delicious contents. 


~ Of Bulwer’e Works,—the third volume has 
just. appeared, containing The Last Days of 
Pompeii, with two very good engravings, and 
printed and bound in a very handsome style to 
match the former volumes. ‘The popularity of 
this work insures its sale. 


—>— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Captain Marryatt is about to print his new work, 
“ Japhet in Search of a Father,” of which the whole has 
appeared in our pages, in a separate form, and uniform 
with his other productions. 

Mr. Bulwer has committed to the press a new work, 
entitled, “ Rienzi, or the Last of the Tribunes.” 

Mr. Grattan’s new work, “ Agnes de Mansfeldt,” is 
nearly completed. It has been retarded in consequence 
of the delay of part of the work on its transition to Eng- 
land through the foreign post. 

‘The new work, entitled, *“ My Aunt Pontypool,” re- 
specting which so much expectation exists, will be ready 
for publication on the 4th of December. 

The “ Book of Gems,” lately announced, containing 
upwards of fifty splendid Engravings, with Poetical 
Illustrations, one of the most costly works yet produced, 
is on the eve of publication. 

Narrative of a Voyage round the World, describing 
the British Settlements and Islands on the Northern 
a of New Holland. By T. B. Wilson, surgeon, 

Memoirs of the Princc of Peace, formerly Prime 
Minister of the King of Spain, translated under the su- 
perintendence of his Highngss, from the original MS. 
By Lieut.Colonel D’Esmenard. With portraits from 
original Paintings of Charles IV., his Queen, and two 
portraits of his Highness. 

Mr. J. A. St. John announces, under the title of the 
“* Masterpieces of English Prose Literature,” a selection 
of the most celebrated authors of Britain, with prelimi- 
nary discourses on their genius, and notes, historical, 
ee ae and literary. 

. A. St. John, Esq., author of “ Tales of the Ramad’- 
han,” “Egypt, and Mohammed Ali,” &c.. has nearly 
ready for publication a new novel, entitled, “ Margaret 
Ravenscroft, or Second Love,” founded, it is ramoured, 
upon certain extraordinary incidents in the history of a 
distinguished English family. 

A few, though but few, announcements have reached 
us this week. Amongst those of best promise are “ The 
Despatches and Correspondence of the Marquess Welles- 
ley,” with the letters of Pitt, Canning, Grattan, Lords 
Grenville, Grey, Castlereagh, &c. 

“ Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation.”"—This handsome quarto has been compiled and 
published by Mr. Hardy, of Dublin. “'The difficulty and 
labour,” he observes in the preface, “of giving any thing 
like a correct report, when there were seven separate sec- 
tions to attend, can be only estimated by those who have 
been engaged in such an undertaking.” We have now 
great pleasure in stating, that Mr. Hardy has judiciously 
availed himself of time and circumstances, to make some 
valuable additions to the published reports, and that we 
consider his volume, illustrated as it is with maps, plans, 
and drawings, as the best account that has been or is 
likely to be published. 

M. Duvasme-Pletinckx has announced for publication 
a complete collection of the works of Rubens, in litho- 
graphic plates. It will contain at least 1500 works of 
that great artist— French Quarterly Review. 

The second volume of one of the most recent impor- 
tant productions of Swedish literature has lately been 
published, viz., P: Wlieselgren, Sveriges skana Literatur; 
Andra delen. Statens Skina Literatur. It contains the 
belles-lettres of Sweden, and comprises the most ancient 
times and the middle ages. This work is regarded by 
the Swedish literati as of great importance. It is not 
only far more circumstantial and comprehensive than 
any preceding work of the kind, but is interesting to all 
lovers of ancient perthern literature in general, because 
the old Scandinavian fables and popular songs are treated 
of in detail, and with much critical acumen.—Jbid. 

M. von Hammer has concluded his admirable History 
uf the Ottoman Empire with the tenth volume. The 
history itself finishes with the eighth, being brought 
down to the peace of Kainardji. The ninth and tenth 
are oecupied with valuable documents. The same dis- 
tinguished author promises a History of Ottoman Poetry, 





which will include specimens of the works of two thou- 


A school for the study of the Chinese lang 
been opened, by the emperor’s 
frontiers of Mongol Tartary, to facilitate the commer- 
cial intercourse between Russia and China.—Jbid. : 

A sniall volume, by Mr. 8. Matthies, has just appeared 
at Narnberg, with the title of * Aeronautics in the highest 
po or description of a new-invented and extreme- 
Rd simple machine, which farnishes irre! ble. proof 

at it 1s not only practicable for the aeronaut to steer in 
any direction he pleases, but also that this will be practi- 
cally accomplished within half-a-year.”—Jbid. 

“The Trial of Constantine Polari,” for stealing the 
jewels of the Princess of Orange, is published. ‘The 
singularity of the. robbery, the mystery in which it was 
long involved, the great value of the articles stolen, and 
the strange reports and whispered calumnies to which it 
gave rise, render it very interesting in Holland. —2Jbid. 

Messrs. John and James Cobbett have just commenced 
a series of selections from their father’s works, in monthly 
shilling numbers. ‘The plan will be, like virtue, ite own 
reward. We know no writer whose works more deserve 
genes circulation, or that aré more likely to be popular. 

e wrote for the people, and to them this system of cheap 
publication is addressed. 


has 
dare, at Kiechia; on the 


An Epitome of Vols, I. and IT. of 
Rome, by Travers Twiss, B, C. L.—A ¢ 
by Thos. Keightley——Heeren on the Influence of’ 
Reformation on the Politics of Eu ; the Rise 
Progress of the British Continental Interests ; and the 
Influence of Political Theories, - Also, on the Influence 
of the Crusades.—Kidd’s Practical Hints for the Use of 
Young Carvers, with Engravings—Wachsmuth; a 
Translation of the Historical Antiquities of Greece.—The 
Matrimonial Sketch-Book ; a Mirror for the Million, with 
Engravings.—The Narrative of Ca 
land Expedition to the North Pole, in a cheaper form 
than any of the previous Arctic Journals.—The Trades- 
man’s Oracle; » Stepping-Stone to Fortune, by a 
Tradesman of Forty Years’ experience.—A 
with the Guerillas during-the present War in Spain, 
Mr. Henningsen, an English Officer, who’ served for 
eighteen months under 
of his death.—Biblical Antiquities; translated from the 
German of John Jabn, D. D., Professor of the Oriental 
Languages, Biblical Archeology, ete. at-Vienna ; with 
Additions and Corrections.—The Despatches and Corres- 
pondence of the Marquess. Wellesley while Governor. 
General of India, Ambassador in Spain, and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; with the Letters of Pitt, Canning, 
Grattan, Lords Grenville, Grey, Castlereagh, Clive, Corn- 
wallis, &¢c. &c.—The Political Antiquities of Greece, 
from the German of Carl Frederick Hermann, of Hei- 
delberg. 


——- 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


A Treatise on the Nateral History and Classification 
of Quadrupeds, by William Swainson, Esq., (forming 
Vol. 72 of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopeedia,) 12me.—OUld Bache- 
lors ; their Varieties, Characters, and Condition, by the 
Author of “ Old Maids,” 2 vols. post 8vo.—The Air, by 
Robert Mudie, royal 18mo.— Works of Pindar, in Greek, 
with Notes, &c. by Alex. Negris, 12mo.— 3 
vols. post 8vo.—Agnes Searle, by the Author of “ The 
'Heiress,” 3 vols. post 8vo—The Earth; its Ph 
Condition, and must ane Ts .M. 
Higgins, small 8vo.— ite! den; its Arrange- 
a and Cultivation, by G. W. The Book of 
Gems, 1 vol. royal 8vo.—The Vow of the Peaceck, and 
phen Dede Np SE Be Se ee 
stitution of Man (the people’s edition), royal 8vo—The 
Noble and the Slave, by Miss Jane Strickland, 18mo.— 
Fac-similes of Literary Curiosities, by C. J. Smith, No. I. 
—Norman Leslie; a Tale of the Present Time, by 
Theodore S.- Fay, 3 vols.—Catechism of Medical Juris- 
prudence, by S. W. Williams, M. D. 18mo.—History 
and Description of Fossil Fuel, the ne Coal 
Trade of Great Britain, 8vo.—The Romance of A t 
Egypt (Second Series of Romance of Ancient Eisen?) 
by J. G. Seymer, pA meaty aes pees t 
Colonies, Vol. V. (Europe), 8vo.—Progresasive Fcises 
in Latin Lyries, by the Rev. J. Edwards, A. M. 12mo.— 
Out of Town; or, the Recess, 3 tols.—School Steno- 





sand poets.— Ibid. 


graphy; a System of Lineal Short Hand, by D. Cadman, 
'Bvo. 
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New Amefican Qublications. 


Bulwer’s Works, Vol. 3.—The Last Days of Pompeii, 
in one volume. New York: Harpers. 

Practical Phrenology. By Silas Jones. 18mo. Bus- 
ton: Russel, Shaltuck & Co. 

History of Marcus Aurelius, Emperor of Rome. By 
Mrs. L, H. Sigourney. 18mo. Hartford: Belknap & 
Hammersley. 1836. 

Library of Standard Literature—Burke’s Works, 
complete in 3 vols. 8vo. New York: Geo. Dearborn. 
1835. 

Practical Observations on Strangulated Hernia, and 
some of the Diseases of the Urinary Organs. By Joseph 
Parrish, M.D. 8vo. Philadelpt:ia: Key & Biddle. 

Medical and Physical Researches, or Original Me- 
moirs in Medicine, Surgery, Physiology, Geology, 
Zgology, and Comparative Anatomy. By Dr. R. Har- 
lan. -1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia: Judah Dobson. 

The Book of Pleasures, 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia : 





’ Key & Biddle. 
. The American in England. By the author of a Year 
* in Spain. 


2 vols.12mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. < 
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ARIETIES. 
“board and lodging” are becoming 


logy creeping into advertisements 
indows now is, “ board and resi- 
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—— M.LC.E.—Ameong the numerous learned appendices 
ad . al our day, which scientific gentlemen place after their 
names, the letters M.I.C.E (qu@re, Mice?) have, we con- 
fess Puzzled us. They are somewhat connected with 
rail roads; and, perhaps, with Irish Civil Engineering. 
; .. Geexecy.—A physician at Lons-le-Saulnier, has lately 
\ © Bund ipone of the grottoes near Loisa, in the canton of 
4 St. Laurent, which are famous for their petrifactions, a 
considerable portion-of human skull, embedded in calca- 
gp bus spath, in a state of petrifaction. A tooth, which is 
© affirmed to be a human tooth, with its enamel unim- 
paired, is attached to the same block, which has been 
sent to Paris. - 

At the Asiatic Museum, in Bruton Street, there are 
twosmall terrestrial globes, presented to the Society by 
Mr. E) R. Power,, private secretary to the governor of 
Ceylon. They were both made by a Young Malabar, a 
student of the American Institution established at Jaffra, 
in Ceylon. One has the names of places, &c. written in 
Malabar, and the other in English. We mention this 
fact as a convincing, as well as a gratifying proof of the 
march-of civilization in a portion of our eastern domi- 
nions. 

Paince Poceier Muskav is at present perambulating 
> the Grand Desert of Zara ; from whence he proposes to 
é return to Tripoli, and proceead by Egypt, Bombay, or 

perhaps through Persia, to India. 

Homaoratuy.—The celebrated Homeopathic Doctor 
Hanemann has, it seems, been authorised by the French 
government to practisg.in Paris. 

Bon Mor.—* And to make matters worse in the vicious 
neighbourhood which surrounds my brother’s parish 
(said a clergyman the other day to G. I.), they have now 

established an immense brick-field.” “ Why, that will 
surely make them better (responded G. I.), for it cer- 
“tainly tends to edification.” 

Creopatna’s Neepie.—We are authorised to state that 
it is not the “ Needle of Cleopatra,” at Alexandria, where 
the French and English contest occurred, which is op 
the way to England, according to the London papers, 
but an obelisk Luxor, similar to the one from that 
place about rected here—Paris Advertiscr. 

A most charming portrait of Mrs. Thrale opens the 
ninth volume of “ Johnson’s Life.” It is deliciously en- 
graved by Finden, from Reynolds’s portrait, and nothing 
can be more spirited or airy. The. vignette, by Stan- 
“field, represents her house at Streatham. 

An application has lately been made to the French 
Government to authorise a professorship of English lite- 
-rature, to be established in Paris. Funds for the estab- 
lishment are offered to be furnished by the public-spir- 

iged individual who has,made the proposal. _ 
Narotzon’s Wipow.—Fresh negociations are said to 


“be making for the transfer of the Duchy of Parma to the 
Duke of Liteea, to whom, according to treaty, it is to be 
long on.the death of Maria Louisa. Weare told that 
she is anxious to return into private lifepif her present 

-income be guaranteed to her. Het career has been a 
chequered one. 

A discovery of great historical importance has been 

made at Oporto. The nine books of the History of 










Convent Santa Maria de Marenhao. This works of 
which one book only had been preserved in the P; x 
ratio Evangelica of Eusebius, is now completes 
Another number of “ Roger’s Italy,”—full, as 
of gems of art, What realities do these exquisi 
trations give to what else would be but a drea 
poet’s ! 
Les Mixuionnatres.—Lonis Philippe is 
private individual in Europe. The Ro 
supposed, could, at a week’s notice, reali 
bat the Citizen King could command eleve' 
The American in England is the title of the 
newest book fiom the Harpers ; the author, 
Mr. Slidell, wrote one of the most popular 
books we have had from an American pen, ** A 
Year.in Spain.” We anticipate much pleasure 
from the perusal. 


—>— 

BINDING. 
The volumes of the “ Library” and ‘ Port 
Folio’’ if left at the publication office, No. 46. 
Carpenter Street, rear of the Arcade, near 
Seventh St. will be handsomely and compactly 
bound to order. A. WALDIE. 


me 
PAYMENTS. . 

As this publication has been always conduct- 

ed on the principle of a quid pro quo, the pro- 

prietor most earnestly solicits all who are in 

arrears to make immediate payment; all who 

have not paid and whose respectability and _re- 

sponsibility we have no means of ascertaining, 

will be struck from the packing buoks, and their 

return must depend on their payments being 

made. ‘To some of those who are known, the 

work will be continued till they have time to 

make a remittance after our contract is com- 

pleted by the issue of this number. oc Pay- 

ments according to the terms, in advance for 

1836, will now be especially acceptable, as cal- 

culations have been made upon the general 

promptness of the large bulk of our respectable 

subscribers. A. WALDIE. 
No. 46 Carpenter Streei. 

——— 

REMITTANCES. 

Dec. 17,—Peter C. Coggeshall; Darlington, S. C. 

—— 23,—F. E. Madd, Nottingham, Md. 

—— 21,—H. Conley, Alexandria, Pa. 

— 19,—E. Johnson, Dundaff, Pa. 

— 21,—Thomas Johnson, P..M. Dresden, Me. 

23,—W m. J. Ross, Fredericktown, Md. 

Nov. 16,—Chas, S. Hempstead, Galena, Ills. 

Dec. 3,—John G. Parham, Vicksburg, Mi. 

22,—J. Wood, P. M. Ellsworth, Me. 

—— 23,—A. N. Bourdon, Petersourg, Va. 

—— 19,—Theodosius Alston, Uy. of Va. 

—— 7,—Daniel Mac lvor, Jackson, Te. 

22,—Walker Anderson, Uy. of N.C. 

— 24,—Samuel Allen, P. M. Salisbury, Vt. 

— 22,—John M. Newkirk, Oxford, N. Y. 

— 14,—Thos. Mather, Mobile, Ala. 

—— 14,—Winthrop Foot, Bedford, Ia. 

— 20,—F. Zehender, Madison, Ia. 

—— 24,—John Black, Ellsworth, Me. 

—— 25,—Jaines M‘Arthur, Limington, Me.-: 

— 19,—Miles M. Norton, Pendleton, S. C. 

—— 24,—M. Pilsbury, Bucksport, Me. 

— 24,—Weeks Feskes, per J. M. Redmond, Tarbo- 


—— 23,—T. J. Flinn, Darlington Ct. H., 8. C. 

—— 18,—Albert Bohaman, Versailles, Ky. 

—— 26,—George Weaver, Portsmouth, Va. 

—— 28,—J. N. Bonaparte, Baltimore. 

— 19,—E. A. Brush, Detroit. 

— 28,—Hugh Wallis, Morgan’s Creek. 

— 28,—B. Morison, Milton, Pa. 

—— 28,—C. Haight, Long Branch. 

25,—Mrs. Walter Henderson, per J. D. Murrell. 
—— 29,—Ed. Ruffin, Petersburg, Va. 

— 29,—L. G. Irving, Salisbury, Md. 

—— 25,—M‘Kiefnan & Crumbacker, Wheeling, Va. 
— £6,—J. A. Wood, P. M. Ellsworth, Me. 
—— 29,—E. W. Toppan, Hampton, N. H. 























Phemieja, by Philos de Byblos, have been “found in the 


—— 30,—David Burnett, Paterson, N. J. 
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